IM JAiS. M AifMnAti-VMter, JURmjl. JxIlmM* 

by Dr* George Smith first published in 1879* more 
then a hundred years, is a book that deserves the 
attention of those who seek to understand our edu¬ 
cational system and how it shapes our identity. 

Duff was no shoemaker's son like william 
Carey* Graduated from Perth Grammar school and 
St*Andrews University he had the best education 
available in Scotland in his day* He was well 
versed in Greek and Latin, logic and natural philo¬ 
sophy, taught by the celebrated Thomas Chalmers* 

Duff was the best student in the Universityt as a 
student he established the Students Missionary Society 
and became its librarian* 

Surviving a nasty shipwreck, The Duff 
arrived in Calcutta in 1830, with letters of intro¬ 
duction to Lord Dalhousie, commander-in-chief of the 
Indian armies, and Lord William Bentinck, the Governor 
General of India* He was 24 years of age* Here is 
what his doting biographer says the tall, handsome, 
young man with a flashing eye and a restless deter¬ 
mination wanted: 

1* London, Hodder and Stoughters, in 2 Octavo volumei 
It was republished in 1860 in a second edition* 

A Canadian edition followed in 1881 (Toronto, 
William Briggs) and three U*S* editions (A*C* 
Armstrong & Son) appeared from 1680-1881. 

Abridged Fourth edition, London, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1900* 



"The young Scot had vowed to kill Hinduism 
and this he could best do by striking at its brain. 
Benares, Poori, Bombay more lately, might have 
been its heart; but Calcutta was its brain* Let 
others pursue their own methods in their own places 
he would plant his foot down here, among the then 
half-million eager, fermenting Bengalis, feeling 
after God if hafly they might find him with 
western help"*2 


What George Smith, Duff's biographer refers 
to as "others" pursuing their own methods, included 
william Carey, Marshman and ward in serampore promoting 
Oriental studies, the "Muhammadan College" set up by 
warren Hastings in 1780 to provide Koranic education to 
Muslims, and the "Benares Sanscrit College" set up to 
promote "Hindu laws, literature and religion". Duff's 
line was to destroy Oriental religions by the direct 
teaching of English language, literature and values, 
integrated with a form of Anglican Christianity* 


Smith tells us that at that time only less 
than §000 Indian children went to school at all in the 
city of Calcutta* Of these, he says, only 500 learned 
English* Among the English speaking dignitaries of 
Calcutta we hear of Dwarkanath Tagore, the trading 
partner of the British and Prasanna Kumar Tagore the 
landiord-layyer* Duff sought allies in this corn-unity 
to complete his project - in his biograph r's words, 


2. oo . cit (1900 ed) pp 47-48 
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"nothing less than the destruction of a system of belief 

life and ancient civilisation of the highest type, 

based on a great literature expressed in the most 

3 

elaborate language the world has seen". An Indian 
ally was needed to complete this project of under¬ 
mining of Indian civilisation in order to win the 
Indian people for Christ* John Wilson (founder of 
Wilson College in Bombay) put it this ways 


We shall- with the blessinq of God 



depths" 4 


Alexander Duff found this Indian ally in the great 
Raja Ramnohun Roy - a rebel against Orthodox Brahmanisi 
a social reformer who became Buddhist, studied Persian 
Sanskrit and English and became as confused as our 
modern-day liberals* Rammohan gladly served the Briti 
and regarded them as India's liberators rather than 
enslavers* At fifty he had retired from the service o 
the British and set up home in Calcutta (in 1814) and 


3* op. clt : p* 56 

4* Italics original, cited by George Smith, 
op*cit. p. 57 








initiated the Brahmo bamaj - dedicated to a Vedic 
monotheism, and to an anti-ritual reformation in 
Hinduism. Ham Mohan was a mixture of Erasnus and 
Zuingli within Hinduism 

Ham Mohan agreed with Duff that English was 
the best medium for imparting knowledge to Indians - 
not Bengali, Perclan, Arabic or Sanskrit in which he 
was proficient. He offered the Brahma Samaj hall for 
Mr. Duff to lecture in; he had rented it at a rent of 
five pounds a month, but had now managed to build a 
Brahmo Samaj temple at his expense, and could easily 
spare the rented building for Mr.Duff's use. On 13th 
of July 1830, Duff opened his new school in the rented 
building, and Hammohan was there at the opening to tell 
the Brahmin students that there was no harm in reading 
the Bible, the "Christian Shaster". 

Duff's new school was obviously a roaring 
success. Hundreds of students had to be turned away 
each year for want of accommodation. English literature, 
European history (secular and ecclesiastical), grammar, 
Bible and of course a course in political economy 
incorporating the teachings of Adam Smith. 

We in India have learned to associate our 
educational system with the name of Lard Macaulay. 

Few people know how much Macaulay was indebted to Duff. 
Macaulay was a great legislator - the author of the 
Reform Act of 1832, which caused the revision of the 



charter of the East India Company in 1833* It was 
Duff's ^oxk that inspired Macaulay. It was the 
revision of the charter that removed all obstacles 
for British missionaries freely entering India. 

Duff, though younger than Macaftlay, was the latter's 
mentor. It was Duff's triumph as the leader of the 
Anglicist (use of English language and culture) 
cause over the Orientalist advisors of the Governor 
General that inspired Macaulay to write that famous 
"minute" ©f 2nd February 1835 which tolled the demise 
of Orientalism in the educational system. 

There was a significant debate at that time 
more than a 150 years ago which became decisive for 
the shaping of Indian identity, especially the identity 
of our elite leadership. The biographer of Alexander 
Duff, though completely partisan with the Anglicists 
over against the Orientalists, given us some interesting 
historical facts and insights. 

In fact there were three groups it seems. 

We can characterise them as follows* 

(a) Anglicists - those who believed, life Duff 
and Baja Rammohan Hoy, that only English 
literature, science and values, imparted 
through the English language, could undermine 
the conservative backwardness of Indian society 
and launch it on the road to progress and modernity 



(b) Orientalists , those who believed that the 
Indian identity was rooted in Sanskrit, Pali 
and Persian languages and wanted to revive 
and promote the study of these languages and 
their literature as the best means of quickening 
Indian identity and promoting an authentic 
Indian culture for the Indian people. 

(c) Vernacularlsts . This was a smaller group of 
thinkers, mostly British, who thought that 
English would be as bad as Sanskrit or Persian 
or Arabic, which were not the language of the 
people, but only of the elite. Dr. Marshman 
(Junior) at Serampore and Mr.Bnan H. Hodgson 
believed that all these languages, including 
English would add to the mystery of administration" 
and would alienate the people from access to it. 

The Anglicists, among whom we can count as leaders 
Duff, Macaulay, and the latter's brother-in-law Charles 
Trevelyan who, when he after four years in Delhi, came to 
Calcutta in 1831, completely identified himself with the 
programme of Duff to undermine Hinduism through English 
education. 

But power was in the hands of the Orientalist. The 
money allowed for public instruction was in their control. 

The Anglicists called them "Brahminizers w . Their leaders 



were Hon'ble H. Shakcspear, a colleague of the Governor 


General; Mr* H* Thoby Prinsep, Secretary to Government, 
a great scholar in Arabic and Persian; William Hay 
Macnaghten, Secretary to Lord William bentinck the 
Governor-General and master of many Indian classical 
and contemporary languages both southern and northern; 
and Mr T*C*C* Sutherland, Secretary of the Government 
Committee of Public Instruction* 

In 1834 Macaulay became ^resident of this 
committee* He was already "Law Member 1 * of the Court of 
Directors of the Last India Company, and as such the 
most powerful legislator* The Macaulay Minute of 2nd 
February 1835 which is often quoted by our specialists 
in education was written to divert the control of edu¬ 
cation funds granted by the British Parliament in 1813 
and at that time controlled by the Orientalists, into 
the hands of Anglicists* 

Duff's biographer refers to this minute os "the 
first charter of intellectual liberty for the people of 
India, the educational despatch of 1854 based on Duff's 
evidence before a Parliamentary committee being the 
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second"• 


3* op. cit . p* 95 





It should be recognized that the Orientalists 
were basically conservatives, and deserved the epithet 
of Brahminizers, because they wanted to keep the caste 
system in tact. This meant that education would pri¬ 
marily be given to Brahmins, The Anglicists, on the 
other hand, were bold social reformers, most of the 
Christian missionaries who regarded the caste system as 
opposed to God's wiLl, They therefore freely admitted 
non-Brahmins in their classes, provided they qualified 
and paid the fees. 

The decree of 7th March 1835, penned by Macaulay 

and proclaimed by the Governor-General, actually 

originated in the mind of Alexander Duff, It stated 

clearly the view of the Governor General "that the 

groat object of the British Government ought to be the 

promotion of European literature and science among the 

natives of India, and that all the funds appropriated 

for the purposes of education would be best employed 

4 

on English education alone" 

The decree also stated! 

"It has come to the knowledge of the 
Governor-General in Council, that a large 
sum has been expended by the committee on 
the printing of oriental works; his Lordship 
in Council directs that no portion of the funds 
shall hereafter be so employed". 5 


4, cited by George Emith, op. clt p, 96 





Duff was not quite satisfied with all this* 
tie vindicated the decree, but it fell short of his own 
ideal* Macaulay was a whig, not*** a Tory* Neutrality 
in religion was part of his Enlightenment creed* Hence 
no provision for Christian teaching in the decree* Duff 
was a Christian missionary* For him it was a crime to 
"sacrifice** Christianity for the sake of "worldly 
expediency". Yet he was prepared to use the decree as 
an aid to the spread of Christianity. In a pamphlet, 
he saidt 


"If we are wise in time, we may convert 
the act of the Indian Government into an ally 
and a friend* The extensive erection of a 
machinery for the destruction of ancient super¬ 
stition we may regard as opening up new faci¬ 
lities, in the good providence of God, for the 
spread of the everlasting gospel, as serving 
the part of a humble pioneer in clearing away 
a huge mass of rubbish that would otherwise 
have tended to impede the free disscrmination 
of divine truth, wherever a Government seminary 
is founded, which shall have the effect of 
battering down idolatry and superstition,there 
let us be prepared to plant a Christian 
Institution that shall, through the blessing of 
Heaven, be the instrument of rearing the 
beauteous superstructure of Christianity on 
the ruins oi both"*6 


The difference between Macaulay and duff lay there* 
Macaulay's interest was to destroy Hinduism in order to 
overcome Indian resistance to colonialism* Duff's 
was to destroy Hinduism in order to plant Christianity 
in its place* Naturally, as far as the colonial government 
was concerned, it had to be Macaulay's line that prevailed* 
But the intention of both was to destroy Hinduism through 
English education* 



6, ibid , p. 98 




The Orientalists sought to hold their own line 
by reviving Ayurveda at the Government Medical Institution 
established in Calcutta in 1822* They thought if edu¬ 
cation was going the Anglicist way, they could at least 
have an Orientalist medical system* 

Duff and his colleagues protested and agitated* 

The Governor General in Council, on 28th January 1835 
abolished the Calcutta Government Medical Institution, 
and set up a new college for wes em medicine* Thus the 
new Medical College in Calcutta opened on 1st June 1985, 
soon to become the largest medical school In the world 
with thousands of students* It was Duff's campaign that 
thus spread western medical education all over in India, 
in Bombay, Madras, Lahore and Agra* The Orientalists lest 
tht ir case in Medicine too* 

The third area where cuff pioneered was liter¬ 
ature* He wanted English literature to inform the liter¬ 
ature in Indian languages* Hence he started a Bengali 
department in his school. As George Erith puts it, 

Duff "determined that western truth and English benevolence 
should reach the masses and fertilize the literature of 
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their mother tongue"• 


7* ^q*c^« p* 106 
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Carey, Marshman and ward 


A Memorial Tribute 

(Pauloa Mar Gregorios) 


we pay tribute today to three men of God, 
men sent by God to our country at a crucial moment of 
our history, to begin the process of its transformation, 
we hallow the memory of William Carey, Joshua Marshraan 
and William ward, the Serampore Trio* 

At the end of the 18th century, British commerce 
had roused new thoughts, awakened new energies, and 
quickened latent greed in colonial master and colon!sod 
"heathen" alike* India was rousing herself from her 
sleep of centuries, seeking to flex her muscles which 
had become flabby from long disuse or misuse* 

At that stage, at the close of the 18th century, 
Carey, Marshman, and ward drought to us something we 
needed, something which neither the greedy traders of the 
East India Company nor the arrogant colonial inasters who 
succeeded them could provide - the ferment of an Indian 
cultural renaissance* william Carey was particularly 
instrumental In creating that ferment, more than Raja 
Ham Mohan hoi. *>e must pay tribute to the remarkable 
effort of this foreigner, this simple village cobbler 
from England, in the same breath as we laud the prodigious 
achievements of the Bengali Zemindar* while paying 
tribute to Carey, we must remember before God his two 
colleagues in the faith and in the work- Marshman and ward* 

william Carey was a 11 things to ail men, in the 
name of Christ* His biographer Dr George Smith puts it 
this wayt 

"Carey was succes lveiy, and often at the same 
time, a captain of labour, a schoolmaster, a printer, 
the developer of the vernacular speech, the*?# 
expounder of the classical language, the translator 
of tht? classical language, the translator of both 
into English, and of the English Bible into both, 
the founder of a pure literature, the purifier of 
society, the watchful philanthropist, the saviour 
of the widow and the fatherless, of the despairing 
and the world—be suicide, of the down-trodden and 
oppressed”* 




Let me continue in my own words* 


He was also a scientist, a first class botanist, an 
accomplished agri-horticulturist, no mean industrialist, 

(paper making), a social reformer, a journalist, an 
educationist, a linguist, a philologist, and the leading 
orientalist of his time* Carey Marshman and ftard had 
founded and supervised, already by 1816, when Serampore 
College was founded, no fever than 126 schools with 10,000 
Indian boys, 7000 of them around Serampore* Carey toiled 
without respite, using every minute and every ounce of 
his energy for the advancement of the Kingdom of God* 

He was as humble and self-effacing as he was gifted and 
hard working* His achievements were prodigious indeed* 

This working village shoe maker until the age of twentyfour, 
made himself competent not only in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, 
but also in S a nstcrit, Chinese, Bengali, Hindustani, and 
a host of other Indian languages, by arduous self-instruction. 
But he as not an armchair academic* He was a man of 
action, a man of faith* 

Above ail, he was a man of God, committed to Jesus 
Christ and to His Gospel* It was not for honour and 
fame for himself that he toiled day and night* He attempted 
great things for God, and expected great things from 
God, for the glory of God, not for his own* 

William Carey's faith was one tested in the fire* 

1 wish today to draw attention to two of these tests 
by fire - one in his youth, and another in the evening 
of his life* 

Let me begin with the second* William Carey, like 
a true son of tha Kingdom, always experienced the last 
beatitudes "Blessed axe you when men revile you and 
persecute you and utter all kinds of evil against you falsely 
on my account* Bejolce and ba glad, for your reward 
in great in heaven" (Mt.bs 11-12)* There were many in 
England who laughed at the shoemaker*a efforts to convert 
the heathen* The opposition came at first from those in 
England who, like Sydney Smith and Mr* Prendergast, 
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"advocated "rational religion", some amalgam of Arianism, 
Unitarianism and Deism; andlaughed at preachers who stood 
on an inverted tub at street comers, and preached hell 
and damnation. C a rey was also the victim of these 
enlightened slanderers who despised missionary and heathen 
alike. But the worst blow was when Carey and his Serampore 
colleagues were accused of living in luxury and mismanaging 
Serampore funds. The accusation had been made by his 
own Baptist missionary society in Britain, tfxere the first 
great trio of Suteiiffe, Fuller and Ryland, had given 
place to administrators and power seekers like M John Dyer, 
more interested in property questions than in the procla¬ 
mation of the gospel* The controversy is reported in detail 
by John Marshman, son of the second Person of the Serampore 
Trio. It was Joshua Marshman who was the target of attack. 

The accusation was that Ward was weak and earily managed 
by Marshman, and that Carey was too simple and was taken 
in by Marshman. The controversy lasted 16 years and was 
closed only around 1830, when Ward died, and Carey and 
Marshman drew up a new trust deed by which all the Serampore 
properties were handed over to a trust of eleven in England, 
Carey and Marshman retaining only the right of rentfe free 
occupation of the buildings until their death. When Marshman 
died, the Trust wanted to sell the property in the open 
market, but hie son John Marshman had sufficient resources 
to buy it from the Mission Board. 

Carey had to answer the changes against Marshman - 
which were (a) that his house was superbly furnished, 

(b) that he kept several vehicles for his family, (c) that 
his table was mere luxurious than that of the Governor 
General„ and (d) that he was oushihg himself and his family 
to social prominence by ostentatious living. Carey took 
these charges levelled at Marshman as directed against 
himself. The origin of the charges was in the Calcutta 
Baptist Missionary Society, set up by youngsters who had 
arrived from England with a different vision and wanted 
to play down the work of the Serampore Trio. Carey wept 
that the Church that he planted in India was already broken 
up In his life time. It was a test of fire that only deepened 



his trust in God and sustained his characteristic 
humanity. Calumny and slander will attend anyone who 
even today tries to make Serampore a place of true 
Christian obedience* Fortunately* we who are responsible 
to do so* do not even try. 

His other and earlier test by fire had prepared 
him for facing the venom of slander and calumny. The 
first was a more severe test - especially when it came 
in the wake of a series of triumphs of faith* 

The first of these triumphs came a few years 
after he was appointed professor of Sanstcrit and Bengali 
at the College of Fort ftllllam* Carey presented his 
first batch of graduates to Lord Wellesley (incidentally 
of the same family and name as John and Charles eesley) - 
the Governor General of India* in 1004* The presentation 
was made by Carey in flawless Sanstcrit* All the 
graduates were Europeans* and the audience consisted of 
the top leaders of the British Raj and the top scholars 
of Bengal* The first to be presented was young Romer* a 
British civil servant* who made a learned speech in 
Hindostani* proving that Sanstcrit was the parent language 
of the Horth Indian tongues* He was followed by another 
Englishman* Young Surinton* who discussed in Persian 
about the poems of Hafiz. Tod* another young British 
civil servant followed* declaiming in excellent Bengali 
that the best way to promote scientific and cultural 
development in India was to translate all classical 
Sanskrit works into Indian regional languages - a view 
which came from Carey himself. Tod was opposed by Hayes* 
who reflected the view of later British educators like 
Alexander Duff* who held the view that the best way to 
transform India was to place a mine* in the form of 
western education* wander the moribund corpus of this 
giant Indian religion and culture. Further declamations 
on the subject were in Arabic and Sanskrit* and all the 
participants were British- trained by the Shoemaker 
from Olney* 



Carey,who presided and gave the summing up 
oration also in Sanskrit, later in the day wrote to 
the Governor Generals 

"ahat a Singular exhibition has this day 
been presented to us ! In presence of the 
Supreme Governor of India, and of Its most 
learned and illustrious characters Asiatic 
and European, an assembly in is convened, 
in which no word of our native tongue (l*e* 

English) is spoken, but public discourse is maintained 
an interesting subjects in the languages of 
Asia* The colloquial Hindustani, the classic 
Persion, the commercial Bengali, the learned 
Arabic, and the primaeval Sanskrit are spoken 
fluently, after having been studied grammatically , 
by English youth* Did ever any university In 
Europe, or any literary institution in any other 
age or country enhibit a scene so Interesting 
as this ?* 


The triumph of the cobbler of Glney was of course 
by the Grace of the carpenter from Nazareth, but it was 
also a sincere act of devotion to the culture of India* 

In this Carey and Duff stand in stark contrast to each 
other* Many other triumphs followed * edition of 
Valmiki's Kamayana in original Sanskrit with Carey's prose 
translation and explanatory notes, the translations by 
Carey and Marshman of the and the ifitgpfltitfi, 

the and and finally in 

1811 Carey's magnum opus - of 


»• have no time to catalogue the triumphs of 
the Serampore Trio, but here is a list of some of the 
36 translations of the Bible made, edited, and printed 
by them at Seramporei 

Whole Bible - Bengali, Oriya, Assamese, 

Sanskrit, Marathi and Panjabi 

New Testament - Magadhl, Khasi, Manipoorl, Brij-bhasha, 

Kanouji, Udaipurl, Jaipur!, Bhugeli, 
Marwarl, Haraotl, Bikaner1, Ujjaini, 
Bhattl, Palpa, Kumaoni, Gurhwall, 
Nepalese, Gujerati, Kashmiri, i>ogrl, 
Pushtoo, Teiugu, C&narese. 

Tamil, Malavalam. Singhalese, Chinese, 



Even Malaya lam was not omitted. Carey writes to 
Dr nyland on 22nd January 1808« 

"the Syrian Bishop at Txavancore is now 
superintending a translation fro® Syriac into Malaysia” 

(p 220) 

That work was started by the Secretary of the Syrian 
Bishop at Travancore who later moved to this place by 
the river* and founded this Seminary in 1813. He was 
encouraged by Carey*s College and Chaplain at the College 
of Fort William, Claudius Buchanan who came and visited 
us here. It was Buchanan's inspiration that encouraged 
the young and learned secretary of our Metropolitan to 
come to this riverside, and start praying for tke foundation 
of a theological seminary and a Bible translation centre. 
Ittoop Maipan, the Secretary of the Metsopolltan and the 
Founder of this Seminary in 1813, had been fcxfcx through 
fire himself, having survived Tipu's attack of his native 
city, Kunnamkuiam. The young priest refused to bend 
before Tipu's "Islam or The sword". The Muslims Impressed 
by hit piety, had spared him from both Islam and the sword. 

He became a monk and settled down on this river-bank 
wilderness, and it is out of his prayer and suffering that 
the Syrian College, as it was then called arose. At least 
in Kerala it was the first place to begin English education, 
to complete a Bible translation and to start a printing 
press* 


So back to Carey's great test by fire. It came 
suddenly, Carey was away In Calcutta; teaching at Fort 
Hilllam. It was the 11th March 1812. The Indian workers 
of the press in Serampore had gone home after work. Only 
william ward who lived in two rooms next to the press.was 
in the Press when it happened, with a few servants. Ihe 
printing establishment in Serampore was at its acme. 
Seventeen fourts of types «f for 14 Indian languages and 
Hebrew, Greek and English, the steel punches to create 
the types, the translation manuscripts, a vast stock of 
paper. 


It was fire- fire which raged from sunset to 
■iHntnKt. aaainat which Aard and Marshman. alona with 



down except the steel punches and the cast iron printing 
press and the place was still smoking when Carey arrived 
from Calcutta the next evening, brought back by Marshman 
who conveyed to hi® to bad news* The translation of the 
Hamayana, Gurumukhi and Telugu Grammars, ten bible 
translations - the MGS were all gone* So were the MSS of 
Carey*s great project, the polyglot dictionary* 

a hen ^axey and Marshman arrived on the spot, ward 
was rejoicing, for he had recovered the unburnt type 
matrices and the presses* ward, about who® we hear so 
little, had already prospected for a new place to shift 
the presses and start all over again* Of course Cary*s 
was the greatest loss, for his were the nsnuscripts* Hie 
remarks were "In one short evening, the labours of years 
are consumed ! How unsearchable are the ways of God ! 

I had lately brought soae things to the utmost perfection 
of which they seemad capable, and contemplated the 
missionary establishment with perhaps too much self-con¬ 
gratulation* The Lord has laid ms low, that X may look 
more simply to Him ••• All was similing and promising a 
few hour# before - now all Is vanished into smoke or 
converted into rubbish ! Return now to thy books, regard 
God in all thow doest. beam Arabic with humility* Let 
God be exalted in all thy plan?*, and purposes, and labours} 
He can do without Thee” 

Such are the mm whose memories we honour this 
da/* They were great scholars, but perhaps not great 
theologians} they were, however, men of prayer and faith. 

1 have no reason to think that they had a great vision 
about theological education, narrowly defined, in India* 
Serampoxe College was meant, if anything, for "educational 
evangel!sing” - a vision which stood on three legs - 
preaching the gospel In the people's language, translating 
the Bible into the same languages, and educating Indian 
Christians and non-christians aliks in Indian languages* 
The Lerampore Trio added a fourth leg for the vision to 
stand on - the training of leadership through a College - 
" a college for thelnetruction of Asiatic, Christian and 
other youth in Eastern Literature and European science” 



r. 


as the published brochure of 15th July 1313 puts it, with 
"a theological institute, as the crown of all, the equip 
the Eurasian and native Christian students, by s quite 
unsectarian course of study, in apologetics, oxegetics, 
and the Bible languages, to be Missionaries to the Brahnanlcal 
classes 11 * 


he have added to that vision and altered it in 
accordance with our own iights as we are in duty bound to do* 
But the path they laid down is the one we still tread* 

Let ue pay tribute to the great sen of God who showed us the 
way, and toiled night and day, by nothing daunted, even 
by consuming fire and devastating cyclone* May we also 
learn to walk in their ways, in faith tested by firs, in 
a vision pure end purged of all dross, seeking neither 
power nor prestige, but walking in the way of Christ our 
Lord ! As Carey would have put it, there is work to be 
done, and the Lord calls us to it* 



A TRIBUTE TO MY ELDER BROTHER 

— Dr. Paulose Mar Gregorius Metropolitan 

(President W. C. C.) 


Many people abroad have asked me: 
" Is Mar Theophilos your brother?". 

I usually reply: "Yes, he is my elder 
brother." Some people take me literally. 
Then I tell them that all orthodox bishops 
are my brothers. People are often sur¬ 
prised that Theophilos Thirumeni and I 
are not really blood brothers. They say 
that we look like brothers. 

Theophilos Thirumeni is my elder 
brother in at least three ways. First of 
all as a bishop senior to me. We were 
both elected to the episcopate at the 
same Association meeting. Since, how¬ 
ever, at that time I was working as Asso¬ 
ciate General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva, and since 
I did not feel that I was qualified to be a 
bishop, I made a formal request to elimi¬ 
nate my name from the list of episcopal 
candidates. I learned later that my name 
had already been vetoed by the authori¬ 
ties. In any case Theophilos Thirumeni 
was consecrated and I was not. So he 
became my senior as a bishop, by sever¬ 
al years. 

Secondly, when I first came back 
from my studies in America in 1954, 
more than thirty years ago, I was a lay¬ 
man, while Fr. K. Philipos was already a 
priest. Philipos Achen became a kind of 
spiritual mentor and pastor to Mr. Paul 
Verghese. Achen was at Cher iapally 
those days, and I was at the Alwaye Fell¬ 
owship House. We worked together on 
many projects of importance to our 
Church and to the ecumenical movement. 

Achen's deep loyalty to our Church 
and his genuine ecumenical spirit made a 
great impression on me, and I developed 


an affection and respect for Philipos 
Achen who became an elder brother for 
me from that time. 

One of the finest memories of that 
time remains with me. It was Achen 
who introduced me to the late Moran 
Mar Baselius Geevarghese II. I was 
involved in giving Bible studies to the 
six people of the Peace League who had 
undertaken a fast unto death at Kurisu- 
pally, Kottayam. They wanted the former 
Patriarch's party and the Catholicos party 
reconciled. His Holiness the Catholicos 
was not very much pleased either with 
the Satyagrahis or with anyone who 
associated himself with them. That 
meant that when he heard of a layman 
called Paul Verghese who had just retur¬ 
ned from America giving Bible studies to 
the fasting people as well as to those 
who came to see them, he was not very 
pleased. He said so during a sermon at 
Devalokam chapel and suggested that 
what this Paul Verghese was teaching 
was an "American Bible". So Philipos 
Achen came and advised me to go and 
see the Catholicos and clear all misunder¬ 
standings. I said I would go and see 
the Catholicos if Achen would take me 
to His Holiness and introduce me. So 
we went together, and the Catholicos 
subjected me to more than one hundred, 
different questions related to the Bible. 
I was deeply impressed by His Holiness, 
deep knowledge of the Bible and by his 
quick intelligence combined with great 
sanctity. At the end the Catholicos told 
Philipos Achen that this Paul Verghese 
was all right and that the teaching he was 
giving was genuinely Orthodox. If my 
elder brother had not taken me to the 
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Cathdlicos at that time, I may have 
remained as a devoted Orthodox lay¬ 
man and* not become a priest. In this 
sense my present life in the ministry of 
our Church became a reality by God wor¬ 
king through Philipos Achen. I am grate¬ 
ful to him for this. 

/'XKiMhy# I am grateful to Theophilos 
Ttijrtll/rieni as my elder brother in the 
bo^lding of our Church’s relations with 
*o§h'efChurches. He was particularly a 
pio.neer in building up our relationships 
Wjjth the churches of Eastern Europe. 
With the Serbian Church, the Russian 
Orthodox Church, with the Romanian 
Orthodox Church and with the Bulgarian 
Orthodox Church he built up very good 
friendly relations. The old leaders of 
these Churches still speak with great 
appreciation of the person of Fr. Korah 
Philipos. It was on the foundation that 
he had built, that I was in turn able to 
develop relationships of a somewhat 
different kind. He was also my elder 
brother in the World Council of Churches; 


he served on the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches during the 
period when I was working as Associate 
General Secretary in Geneva and right up 
to 1968 when I replaced him. I was 
never able to win as many friends for 
our Church as he was during his period 
on the Central Committee. His person¬ 
ality is so much more affable and frien¬ 
dly than mine can ever be. Besides I 
have often been outspoken to the point 
of rudeness, and instead of winning fri¬ 
ends have probably alienated many 
people. So in this sense too Theophilos 
Thirumeni has done a great service to our 
Church by winning many friends. 

On this occasion of Thirumeni's 
seventyfifth birthday it is a privilege and 
a pleasure for me to felicitate my elder 
brother and to wish him many more 
years of good health and wisdom to 
serve our church in many ways.' May the 
grace and mercy of God be praised for 
giving Theophilos Thirumeni to our 
Church. 
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A TRIBUTE 


Padm&bhushan K.M.Cherian concealed, a tremendously vibrant 
mind and spirit behind a misleading faoade of easy going innocence* 
Despite the striking resemblance of physical features between his 
father Mammen M&ppillai in his sixties and himself* the son never 
struck awe into the hearts and minds of those who oaae in oontaet 
with him* as the father sometimes did* 

Sms at least most have been so deeeived by his placid 
exterior as to believe that they could easily take advantage of 
him; only experience oould make them wiser) for K*M*Cherian was 
nobody's fool. Even his grand-children of idiom he was fond to 
the point of appearing indulgent* oould not easily exploit him* 

He has often been mis-understood* 1 know at first hand 
that he was particularly mis-understood in the matter of the 
Syrian Orthodox Churoh dispute as it exploded in the early seventies 
People were ready to aoouse him of betraying the Church* and I 
shall never forget the query his youngest grand-daughter Mary (then 
aged seven) put to me - "Aohen* why do they call Valliappaoha 
Judasf|* . The words "judas" and "traitor" were actually used in 
front of the Malaysia Manorama by a group of people participating 
in some Catholieate day celebrations* Many still think that 
K*M* Cherian was favouring the Patriarch against the Catholicos. 

There was nothing farther from his mind than that the 
Syrian Patriaroh should have any powers to interfere in the life 
and administration of the Church in India* On the contrary, his 
real desire was to keep the Patriarch reasonably happy so that he 
does'nt do the malicious and uncanonical things which he has 
recently done* I was talking to the Patriaroh in Damascus 
absut almost exactly about the time when Sri*Cherian was breathe 
ing his last in Kolenoheri* When I mentioned that 1 left 
Sri*Cherian sick in bed* the Patriaroh stood up in respeot to 
this Indian layman* It was by infusing suoh deep going respect 
in others that he was often able to bend their wills to his* and 
get something done for the good of all* In the Syrian Church 
dispute of course* his efforts were praotically fruitless* 

But throughout his life* with that quiet assuranoe and 
seeming innooenoe* he pleaded a thousand causes with many people 
great and small* The measure of his suooess is the volume and 
variety of tributes that accrued to him on his death. Even his 

inveterate ideological enemies came to his death-bed. For they 

too knew that if he fought* it was never to defend his own interests 
but rather to guard and promote the interests of the people as he 
understood them* 



Hie great oonoern, as be onoe told ne, was to {igure 
out what he should say every day to the people of Kerala* For 
he estimated that at least five lakhs of people read the 
Malayala Manorama each day* He was shaping their minds, 
attitudes and aspirations, not only through editorial comment, 
hut through the selection and presentation of news items also* 
Often he felt overwhelmed hy this great responsibility, whieb 
sometimes made him restless* But the real secret behind his 
apparent tranquillity was a deep faith in God, a faith which 

has often been an inspiration to me* Many factors have gone 
into the deepening of that faith - his own associations with 
Madras Christian College and some of the illustrious Christians 
who served there, the unmistakable impaot of the life of his 
saintly unole Sri.K,C.Chaoko, and the training he got from his 
own illustrious but unsung mother* Yet what purified and re** 
fined that faith in an unusual measure was the orucible of 
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A ' J j^fot pove: 

f lV> ^ 9 -^ Manoram 

jpp-y'jns. 
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suffering* 

Aj»^ The coinoidenoe of his domestic crisis with the Bank 
^crisis was indeed the great test of his faith* He suff ered 
, jnat 4mpni *4- *>in «in« ■Hwo . -na the illness Of hi 8 

wife and daughter* During that time he developed a trans¬ 
plendent faith that made it easy for him to weather the many 
^crises through which Kerala, Manorama, M.H.F., the Church 
" angQhis brothers and family had to pass from time to time* 
l*Tle told me onoe that he had reached the stage where he had 
overoome two basic fears whioh plague lesser men - the fear 
Pof poverty and the fear of death. There were occasions when 
Manorama or M.H.F* faced collapse) he was undaunted, not only 
because his faith had been refined in the oruoible of suffering, 
r Sut r ^«Xbo because he had mentally adjusted himself to the poss- 
^iiijaKof the loss of all wealth and even of his own life* 


' ’fa It was my privilege, by a strange coincidence, to have 

fa \ K »l.ong sessions with him just before his death* 1 too was a 
S' ^ tr* 7 Datian* w--.- T..fn« 4„ fh* *4.„ +« 


1 too was a 



~ 4 refuge in the home of his son, to 

Ak ke healed of a liver infeotion, when he became laid up with 

I coronary farotione. In fact he died on the bed whioh I had 
X s 1 vacated a couple of days before. So during our common confine- 

j£* nt *“ that h °* pita¥le hone whio * served also/prlvate hospital 
^ ^ for the two of U8 » we talked for long and often. Onoe the 


A oonversation moved around to the natter of death - and what it 
\jjr' *** »sans, with a ohild’s enthusiasm he said to me - " 0 , death 

<AVL> , p U * U0 ‘‘ “ th ^‘ / “ to dio. I „ lnquisitir 

-a /UMh C-fath fa. 
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I want to know what is on the other side* It oust oertainly 
be exciting* At least none of the thousand headaches and 
irritations which we haws to faoe daily on this side* heath 
is a door opening into something lively and exciting* Christ 
stands behind that door* Through death we most enter life"* 
We pay tribute through these memorial lectures to the 
man who has entered life through death, and is watching us 
with compassion and indulgence from the other side* May 
many more among us be enabled to walk his way - the way of 
integrity of character, unselfish service to the people, and 
above all a deep and rioh faith in God* 



TRIBUTE TO A GREAT SOUL 


I did not meet Dr. Lesslle Newbigln in India# though 
I had hoard so Much about him. It was in Geneva that our 
paths l«d together* 

I was already in the Geneva office as Associate 
General Secretary of the world council of Churches when Bishop 
Newbigin joined our staff in the sixties- If l remember right 
we were still headquartered in the old "barracks" at 17 route 
de Malagrow. The new ecumenical headquarters in Route de 
Feroey had not yet been constructed* 

what one admired most about Bishop Newbigin was his 
intagrity and sincerity. He caste through to sts as a stan cloar 
in mind and soul# honest and transparent* 

Wa could not always agree on everything* I nyseif have 
often difficulty in dealing with missionaries who served in 
India* They become used to measure of subaisslveuess and 
filial loyalty from their "missionary children'’ in India# which 
I cannot render to missionaries even if they are very popular 
missionaries* i suspect that element operated in our relation* 
ship* 


Besides my ideas about Christian missions wero not 
always the same as Bishop Newbigln*s. I tended tJ see the 
modern missionary movement of the European Church (both Roman 
Catholic and irotestantj as integrally related to Europe's 
colonial expansion in the world# and as tainted with the 
attitudes of that expansion. I tried to write about these 
criticisms# but those Protestant journals which condescended 
to publish ay uibie studies had to write editorials disagree** 
ing with me. 

Those days we were preparing for the 2 nternati ->nal 
Missionary Conference in ttexico City * Bishop ‘<ewbigin was in 
charge of organizing it* had been asked to take the ible 
studies at tnat Conference, lernaps because the reputation 
created by my Bible studies at the New Delhi H C C Assembly in 
1961 had not yet been dissipated. 


I remember I sent Bishop Newbigln a mem o askxng 
whether in expanding the Bible# could I interpret the scriptur¬ 
es in such a way that would imply radical criticism of the 
modern missionary movement and of negative inpact it ha&. had 
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on the worK of Cnrist's Church in the world, l had also 
suggested that if the Bishop felt apprehensive about this 
approach, he would be at liberty to excuse tie trom say 
commitment to lead the Bible studies in Mexico City* 

I must say that Bishop Newbigin responded very positi¬ 
vely and very honestly. He would eateuse ms from my commit¬ 
ment. That was how Philip Poster came to be asked to do the 
Bible studies for Mexico City, which he must have done quite 
admirably* 

This incident did not in the least bit affect our 
personal friendship. The same paternal affection and compass¬ 
ion for the misguided Indian son continued unabated, through¬ 
out the quarter century that has now elapsed* Neither was my 
admiration for his great Christian commitment, transparency 
and honesty in the least bit diminished because of this or 
several so many similar situations, like my criticism of the 
New Delhi statement on Christian unity, of which he is supposed 
to have been the principal author* 

The conviction has grown in me in the last three 
decades of dabbhing in the ecumenical movement that the key to 
unity is our growing to be more Christ like- in love, self¬ 
emptying, non-seeking of power, transparent honesty (which is 
true humility) and prayer-filled life. Both Faith and Order 
are subsidiary to this growing Christ-1 ikeness in community* 

My huable tribute to a great Christian, my elder 
brother in ecumenical pioneering, on his 80th birthday. May 
God continue to bless his ministry. 


Dr* Paulos Mar Gregorios, 
Metropolitan of Delhi 
President, World council of 

Churches. 


Delhi, 
May 1989 



Lesslie Newbigiryand I went to Geneva at about the same time — soon after the 
^fiird assembly of the WCC in New Delhi, 1961. We were both from India — in 
different ways — but had met for the first time at the assembly. He came from 
the missionary empire of the western church, and from the nation of my 
colonial masters. I had just been ordained an Orthodox priest, barely a month or 
so beforehand. I was in every sense a novice in the church, having lived and 
worked in the world as a layman for the first thirty-nine years of my life. 

Our positions in the WCC headquarters were similar. He was in charge of the 
Division of World Mission and Evangelism; I was director of the Divison of 
Ecumenical Action. We were both associate general secretaries and met often 
with Dr Visser ’t Hooft, the general secretary. We started our work in the old 
“barracks” at 17 route de Malagnou, and I was excited about the prophetic 
pioneering that the WCC had already done for more than a decade by then. 

I admired Lesslie for the lucidity of his linguistic expression, for the clarity 
with which he could present his case, for the transparency of his commitment to 
Christ and to the unity of the church, and for the simplicity of his lifestyle. 

But our backgrounds and therefore our ideas were so different from each other. 
I came from a church that experienced the mission of the western church as a 
disruptive and in many ways destructive force. I came from a situation in which 
the church was one until the western missionaries came as colonists and 
conquered it by money and political-military power. To me, the kind of mission 
the western church represented was the source of disunity and unbelief while 
for Newbigin it was the agent of church unity. To me, Augustinian Christianity 
(both Roman Catholic and Protestant) represented a deviation from the teaching 
of Christ — a tragic deviation that has hurt humanity. For Newbigin, Augustine 
was a great Christian thinker, in fact the one thinker by whose standards other 
thinkers were to be judged. 

So our views often clashed. Newbigin is a great teacher, and was a very populai 
missionary among the Tamil Christians of my land. Sometimes 1 felt he was 
treating me with a kind of paternalistic condescension, which he must have 
acquired in my country, living with doting Christian disciples. 



IN TRIBUTE TO BISHOP LESSLIE NEWBIGIN 


The net result was that most of my ideas about what Christians should do in the 
world were politely ignored or actively countered, as coming out of innocent 
ignorance, out of lack of proper instruction by western masters of Christianity. 

This is a time to pay a tribute to a great Protestant soul who has dedicated his 
life to serving Christ as he knew and understood, a fruitful life of fourscore 
years. May God grant him many more years of selfless and humble service in 
the vineyard of the Lord. 

Paulas Mar Gregorios 

Metropolitan of Delhi, New Delhi, India, and 

President , World Council of Churches, Geneva, Switzerland 



LUTHER -r GLAM? CP 


A MIT 

A Tribute 

( Dr. Paulos Mar Gregorios) 

More non-Christians in India know more about Martin Luther 
King than about Martin Luther. The two have something in common. 

Both struggled against huge, powerful, ruthless oppressive forces. 

King was killed at the age of 39 after a brief but 'brilliant 
period of inspiring leadership. Martin Luther (born, Novembe 
10,1483) lived on to the ripe old age of 63 , Hying’ through the 
various processes of putting in order the .movement he had 
catalysed. He played a varied role, some aspects of it admirable, 
others question able. We shall briefly ex am in.. Luther T s role 
in history as a religius reformer, as a socio-economic thinker, . 

and as an educator - other roles like Biblical Scholar, German 
lingufet being omitted here for treatment by others. 

I-Lut he r as HE 1’iffiLh Si gRef 0 rmer » I shall be very brief on this 

subject, since others are dealing with it in this Seminar. I 

bring only the perspective of one whose tradition was not involved 

in the Western Reformation Controversy. I am neither a Raman 
Catholic nor a Protestant Roman 

Catholicism is a special development in European Christianity 
cut off from its roots in the Seme tic end Greek cultures since 
the 6th Century. Protestantism is a development within that 
tradition taking its name from the protest publicly at the 
Imperial Assembly of Speyer on April 19, 1529/ On behalf of 
14 free cities of Germany (among several hundred) and six 
Luthe bsq princes (among scores). This was against a majority 
decision of the Imperial Diet of Speyer (Holy Roman -Germanic 
Empire)y where the Roman Catholic princes agreed with Emperor 
Charls V, to rescind the privileges of tolerance granted to the folio 
followers of Martin Luther three years earlier. 

That protest statement was a clari an call to revolt 
- revolt against the authority of the Holy Romam Empire and 



was put in term.es of the bilical alternatives of obedience 
to Pod and obedience to the Emperor. 

Here is a conflict which is of primary significance to 
our own isituation in India. What role does the State have in 
influencing the religious convictions of its citizens ? Can the 
majority use the state to impose its will in regard to religion 
on a minority? 

The famous principles of tbe secular state and of the 
separation of Religion and State, have their origins in the 
Protestant Reformation. There were others who had proceeded 
Luther in affirming the freedom of the human conscience over 
against legally enforced civil authority, Jan Hus (Bohemia, 
Czechoslovakia 1371-141415 , John Wycliffe (England 1330- 

13S4) and Girolamo Savonarola (Italy, 1452-1498). But Luther 
gave expression to this principle on a basis that appealed to 
the masses and changed history. 

I personally think that Wycliffe*s ideas were superior 
to those of Luther. Luther compromised his own principle by 
agreeing to settle the Catholic - Protestant dispute on the 
cuius regio , eius religio principle; i.e. thet all citizens 
should follow the religion of their prince. Wycliffe the 
outstanding Oxford scholar who lived more than a century 
earlier, also attached the institutional authority of the Roman 
Church, the most powerful organizational authority known in 
the West. Wycliffe, unlike Luther, was on the side of the 
peasants in their revolt against oppression end exploitation. 

He became a champion of the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381» and 
failed as a Religious Reformer precisely because he did not 
have the support of the ruling classes, and the peasants were 
too poorly organized for an effective revolution. But John 
Wycliffe had the courage to condemn the claims of both church 



'and state that they had received their, authorty directly 
from God and therefore tl'at everyone 7.'as bound to .obey them. 
Luther while denying the authority of the Church, upheld the 
authority of the State and demanded obedience to it in the 
name ’of God. 

Luther, to the eyes of the non-western Christians, 
seems to have grown up in the distorted Augustinicn - Paulino 
understanding of the Christian faith. Ehilc the Eastern 
Orthodox can see the full justification for his revolt against 
the Roman Catholic system of authority, canon lava aid 
clerical domination of all life, they cannot appreciate what 
has boon sot up in its place as fully faithful ;o the Church’s 
understanding of the Christian faith. The theological issues 
here arc too intricate for lien—Christians to fellow, and we 
can only say that Luther’s understanding of Christ, the Holy 
spirit, the Church, the priesthood and the sacraments is 
largely unacceptable to the Estcrn orthodox Church. 

Luther as Socio-Economic Thinker and Reformer 

Luther’s social thinking can be best illuminated by 
comparing it with that of his leftist radical opponents, the 
Anabaptists, and their leader, Thomas Muntzer ('Ca 1490-1525)» 

+ irtured and executed by the common consent of Protestants 
and Catholi G s. There is so little written about Muntzer in 
English (Erich W.Gritsoh, Reformer witho u t a Church t The 
Life end Thought of Thomas Muentse r, 1957 is the nearest 
thing). Engels was deeply impressed by Muntzer, but to 
Luther Muntzer was a heretic, a leader of wQrns (peasants). 
Muntzer, on the other hand, regarded Luther as one who had 
basically betrayed the Reformation, by supporting what 
Luther regarded as the Laity - namely the nobles and 
princes - ever against the clergy. Muntzer started out as 
a follower of Luther, but from 1522, began to see Luther as 



an enemy of the poor peasants and an ally of thoir exploiters 
and opr lessors. It should be said to Luther's credit, it should 
bo said that even lvluntzer in his "Princes' Sermon" had to 
appeal to the princes to side with the people in thoir struggle 
against the oppressive nobility. Perhaps Luther made the 
wiser judgement, to use the princes and the nobility to 
get rid of the oppression of the 'foreign' papacy and the 
powerful clergy. 

But was the vitriolic language in which Luther condemned 
the peasants' revolt a stratagem to keep the support 
of the princes ? It is difficult to thnk so. Luther regarded 
mainly middle class people as respectable human beings. The 
poor were more 'vermrin. ' . His was the voice of the 
bourgeoisie, warning princes of the coming revolution, and 
asking people to give complete obdicncc to the Prince as the 
God-appointed rulers. 

luuntzer of course provoked Luther by his equally vitriolic 
criticism of Luther's support for the establishment. Dr.Luther, 
whom he called Dr. Liar, ^vas to him nothing more than a shameless 
monk, "whoring aid drinking" in the company of the princes. 
Luther replied in equally strong guttural language, in his 
Against the Heavenly Prophets, in the matter of Image's and 
Sacraments, accusing Muntzor and his follow radical Karlstadt 
as servers of selfish glory. 

The peasants' revolt of 1524 was an angry protest 
against oppression and exploitation, but what the peasants 
demanded wore some simple freedoms - especially in relation 
to the use of the Black Forest. Luther was sympathetic to some 
of the Swabian Peasants' 12 demands, but ho strongly repudiated 
the idea of a peasants' revolution, and justified inequality 
as part of the will of God. 



The next year, in 1525? there was an oven strong or 
peasants' revolt under Mutzor's leadership which called forth 
Luther's most violent end virulent anti “revolution ary treatise 
(May 1525)2 Against the murde ri ng and Thieving Hordes of 
Peasants, which was published as- an appendix to his earlier and 
milder Exhortation to Freedom 

In 1525? at the Battle of Franksnhauson, the peasants 
were brutally suppressed, and in the months that followed, 
hunted and mowed down. Luther never condemned these brutal 
killings. 

LUTI-L B AS E DUCATOR 

Luther was the great educator of the Gorman peonies. 

Gorman language and culture can claim .him as father. His 
desire was that the Christian scriptures should become available 
to the ordinary people in their own language, and not simply in 
the elitist Latin of the cultured. To this wild ho both shaped 
the Gorman language, end, gave the Gormans an incentive to learn 
reading and writing. 

Along with Philip Molonchthon, the Preceptor of Germany, 
Luther promoted reading, writing, education and printing. 

His own writings could not have got thu popularity they received 
without Gukuburg and the invention of printing. Luther wrote an 
open letter to the Chancellors of Germany about the need for 
schools (1524) and published a Sermon "On Keeping Children at 
School" ( DassHiian Kinder Zur Schulon halton so lie - 1550) « 

His smaller and l;rger catechisms boc:mo text-books not only for 
religious teachings but also for the German Language. His 
writings in General had who highest impact in the Germanic 
countries of Northern Europe, and generated a wave of new 
learning and thinking, which was later to develop into the 



western liberal culture which v;o in India have also 
inhritod through our so-called modern education. Austria, 
Hungary, Scandinavia, Switzerland, as well as the German States, 


loomed to road his parr blots, to sing his hymns, and to 
nonorize his catechisms. His lectures on the Bible as veil 

as his more- coarse outbursts s Against the Anabaptists, Against 

the H eaven l y Fro phots .gainst the Jews and ..gainst the Papacy 

at p Ln no founded by the Oovil be cane sources for new thinking 

as well as for greet outburts oi onotion among the people, which 

were then to lead to an awakening of north-west European 

creativity and expansion into the world through trade aid 


conquest. 


CONCLUSI ON 


Few great non can bo non-coat rovers ial. Martin Luther 
was o. Mant of a nan, whoso significance in human history no 
one can under—astinato, howovor much one nay dis .gn..o with him 
in theology or socio-economic thinking. It is n.ost fitting 
therefore, tha t wo in India can pay tribute to the memory of 
such a giant of human tning, 


his Birth. 


on the 500th Anniversary of 



M.M. Thomas 


A Tribute on His 70th Birthday 


(Dr Paulos Mar Gregorios) 


I first met M.M. in New York. I think it was 1953. 

He was spending a year reading at Union Seminary. I wejs 
an ordinary B.D. student at Princeton. He was already a 
Guru, well known in Indian Christian Circles, as well as 
in W.S.C.F. circles. I was totally unknown in India,having 
left the country in 1947. My few youthful exploits in 
Ethiopia and the legends attached to them were most likely 
unknown to M.M. as they were unknown to many Indian Christians 
until much later. 

I went to see him to learn and to be inspired. But 
I did it in the typical Indian way. I just barged in and 
introduced myself, a procedure M.M. did not particularly 
like. He made me to understand clearly that he had come to 
America to do some reading and did not have much time for 
idle conversation. 

Anyway there was no idle conversation. I left after 
about 5 minutes, with the satisfaction that I had met the 
great man face to face. 

After I come back to India and became an active worker 
in the Student Christian Movement of India, contacts became 
easier and more frequent. v»e began sharing platforms and 


and travelling to conferences together. I remember the 
W.S.C.F. conference in Rangoon. That must have been 30 
years ago. I had just joined the staff of Emperor Haile 
Sellassie, and had come to Burma from Addis Ababa, via India 

We got to Rangoon at about 4 a.m. and since the 
conference was in a High School, our facilities were limited 
M.M. desperately wanted a cup of tea. Harry Daniel was with 
us as well as our brother from Sri Lanka, whose name now 
escapes me. Harry taunted us, saying *• I am born in Burma. 

I assure you, if you want a cup of tea, just walk around 
near the school, and you will find some Malayali pouring 
out tea”. So that is what we did - the four of us wandering 
around the school in Rangoon, at about 4.30 a.m. We did not 
have to walk far before we found a Malayalee tea-shop, and 
all of us were so pleased, I remember. 

In those days, I had a reputation as an interpreter 
of M.M. Thomas. My mind was much simpler than his. What 
he expressed in complex technical terminology. I could, 
inadequately of course, summarise in simpler language. 

Quite often, after M.M. had spoken in English, I would be 
asked to summarize in English, or if he spoke in Malayalam, 
to reformulate it in the same language, for the benefit of 


the audience 



Our contacts became more frequent after 1961, when 
he was Moderator of the Department of Church and Society in 
the W.C.C. and I became W.C.C.'s Associate General Secretary 
and Director of the Division of Ecumenical Action. 

We both had come through the fifties when ''nation-building" 
and Christian contribution to "Asian Revolution" had become 
the main concerns for thinking Christians in the newly indepen¬ 
dent countries of Asia* M.M. saw at that time two forces 
sweeping our nations, along with the surge and emergence of 
formerly subject peoples - the impact of science and technology 
on our cultures and ways of living, and the sweeping road-roller 
of secularisation crushing old ideologies and religions. 

He was a "Rapid Social Change' man, welcoming the 
acceleration of the pace of social revolution, but warming 
people not to idealize or idolize any particular ideology or 
institution. No political order or political party or moral 
system or ideology was to be indentified with the Kingdom of 
God. This he had learned from Barth and the Niebfchrs. But 
he saw Jesus Christ at work in the social revolution. For 
him Jesus Christ was more at work in what was happening outside 
the Church than inside it. But there was no room for any 
utopianism, no ideology of the inevitable success of the 
revolution, easy optimism about higher standards of living 
yielding greater human dignity and freedom. 



Many mis-understood M.M. that he was substituting 
Revelation by Revolution. In fact my colleague on our staff 
in Geneva, Prof. Hans Heinrich Wolf, the Director of the 
Ecumenical Institute in Bossey, attacked M.M. in those terms. 

In fact, however, M.M. never absolutized any Revolution. 

This was merely a sub-liminal fear of the German psyche stemming 
from some 19th century experiences, making them terribly 
scared about the word "Revolution". 

What M.M. stood for was full humanisation of the 
human race - the development of the awareness of dignity, 
freedom and responsibility in every human being. So when 
the Human Rights movement was launched in the middle of the 
seventies^ it was a confirmation of what M.M. stood for - 
the centrality and priority of the human. 

During the period from 1968-1975 when M.M. was 
Chairman of the Central Committee of the W.C.C., there were 
a number of attacks on M.M's theology from good friends like 
Bishop Lesslie Newbigin, Prof. Wolf and others. Behind these 
was a fear that M.M. was watering down godd old European 
Christianity and the unspoke;, western anxiety that the leader¬ 
ship of the Christian Ecumenical Movement may not be safe in 
the hands of non-European Christians like M.M. Thomas and 
Philip Potter. Is Christianity safe in the hands of the West ? 



It is a good thing that M.M. is not a systematic 
theologian. If he were he would have been lost in the 
labyrinths of methodological precisions and terminological 
exactitudes which would have made him unreadable. 

M.M. is a pious liberal Christian, devoutly 
committed to Jesus Christ, but not to the Christ believed 
by the Church. It is a Christ about whom he learned much 
from Marxism and Gandhism, and whose main work is in society 
rather than in the Church or in the individual soul. Christ 
is at work in technology, in the Asian Revolution, in all 
social change everywhere. Christ is also the norm for our 
participation in all change. 

There is no doubt that for many Protestant Christians 
and others committed to social change^, M.M. Has been a 
source of great inspiration and encouragement. I remember 
George Fermandez, who, if anything is a Roman Catholic, 
saying in a Delhi meeting over which I was presiding, that 
he was prepared to fall at M.M.'s feet and kiss his feet. 

He added also, for my benefit, that he could do that with 
no other Christian leaders. 

M.M. remains a great teacher and a prolific 
writer, even as he enters his seventies. May God grant him 
many more years of mental and bodily health and vigour to 



further clarify the framework of his thought. I would like, 
personally, to see his thought move and develop in two different 
directions. First, his ecclesiology, with its sacramental 
theology, will have to show more clearly the distinctions 
and relations between the work of Christ and the Holy Spirit 
in the community of faith on the one hand and in the world as 
a whole on the Mother. 

Second, in developing the latter aspect, i.e. the 
work of Christ u^.d the Holy Spirit in the world, he would have 
to make the Cross on which the world is today hanging a little 
more clear. That Cross has a North-South beam and an East-West 
bearn. He would still have to workjout the relation between 
the East-West tensions as not just super-power rivalry, but 
also as a conflict which has its roots in« the exploitation 
and oppression of the many by the few. 

M.M* is both an ex-Marxist and an ex-Gandhian, 
though his actual involvement and deep penetration of Marxism 
and Gandhism of somewhat short duration. He is seeking 
to go beyond both Marxism and Gandhism through his perception 
of a Cosmic Christ. 

To make that Cosmic Christ make sense to Christians 
and non-Christians alike in the context of today's world is a 
big challenge indeed, to him as well as to the rest of us. 



I salute M.M. and pay my humble tribute to him. 

May God guide him and use him for many more years to come. 



SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 


A CENTENARY TRIBUTE 



What a privilege this day to pay tribute to the memory of our great 
Philosopher-Statesman, Visvamanava , Lokacharya , Bharataratna , Rashtrapati 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan! And a tribute to my land and culture which gave 
birth to such a person a hundred years ago! 


If today I had to choose five great Indians who together represent the 

leadership of the New India which emerged from the colonial impact of 

uvy 

Western civilisation in the middle of this cent-egr, whom would I name? I 

look at it from a world perspective, and I come out with f.iveri^es^-^^ 

Mohandas KarariT^chand Gandhi, the Vfcsya from West India who was the most 

A. 

Western of them all; Sri Aurobindo, the Kayash from Bengal who settled down 
in the South; and finally the most faithful Brahmin from the South itself - 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. 


All five were noble fruits of the great Indian heritage; all five reacted to 
and learned from the traumatic Western colonial-cultural impact. 


I wish I could have included two or three great Indian women in that group 
of five. I find it difficult to put Sarojini Naidu or Indira Gandhi at that 
level. I wish I could find an Adivasi, or a Dalit or a Jain or a Buddhist 
or a Christian or a Sikh to put at that level. I can think of Ambedkar and 
Jagjivan Ram, Rajendra Prasad and Jai Prakash Narain, Maulana Azad and Zakir 
Hussein, Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, and E. V. Ramanswami Naicker; Ramana 
Maharshi and Vinoba Bhave, and many others but I cannot put them on the same 
level, especially if I envisage the New India which reacted to the western 
world, and also if we take into account how the world sees India. That is 
the way India has been for some time - three Brahmins, one Kayasth and one 
Vaisya, all Hindus, towering over others. 



It is a pity that many among our so-called secular elite regard Nehru alone 
as the representative image of India. In many ways he was the most 
characteristic modern Indian but also the least Indian of them all, in his 
mind very much a faithful son of the liberal west. The other four 
represent the true religious genius of India in its great pluriformity. 

Of the five, Radhakrishnan alone was a true Brahmin, Nehru and Tagore 
having abjured the practice of the Brahmin tradition. I have not included 
Ramana Maharshi among the five, mainly because his interaction with Western 
culture was quite limited. 

The danger in conceiving Jawaharlal Nehru as the representative image of 
India is obvious. He stood, at least in his speeches, for a "clean break 
with the past". Ramana thus marks the opposite pole to Nehru. For Nehru, 
to progress was to go with the West. It is so today for many of our elite. 

Our prime minister Rajiv Gandhi has only lately been seized of the need to 
hold on to our heritage in hastening on to the "technological civilisation 
of the 21st century". 

It is that Indian heritage which Nehru often ignored, to which Radhakrishnan 
held a torch and made it visible to the world. From his Spalding Chair of 
Eastern Religions at Oxford, and through his writings he made the Hindu 
heritage (which of course is but part, though substantial part, of the Indian 
heritage), understandable to the educated elite in the West. His ascetic 
and noble personality, his keen and sharp intellect, his unusual capacity for 
felicitous turns of the English phrase, and his compassionate care for the 
whole human race, touched the hearts and minds of many - particularly in the 
English-speaking world. What came through was always the universal humanity 
of a great Indian soul. 

He was a great Lokacharya . His commentaries on the Prasthanathrayi - the 

Upanishads, the Gita and the Brahmasutras - are replete with insight and 

illumination. But what has always drawn me to Radhakrishnan was my observation 

that unlike many of the two or three hundred academic professors of Indian 

philosophy today, he practised much of what he preached. Radhakrishnan was 

a bhakta but not a bhakti yogi ; he was a great J.nani , but did not espouse or 

counsel J.nanayoga as the exclusive path. He was in fact a true karmayogi , 

while being at the same time a great man of ideas. Today, the world looks for 

such noble spirits - among the political leaders and religious acharyas in 

(AaO , 

every country - but how little troy actually finds in either group! 



I 


Among his many ideas, there are three that I would like to highlight on 
this occasion - first>the idea of the Fellowship of Faiths. It looks like 
an idea whose time has come. In about five years we should be celebrating 
the centenary of the World Parliament of Religions in Chicago, where Swami 
Vivekananda threw out that challenge of the unity of all religions. Our 
world today is in birth-pangs, in agony striving to give birth to the new. 

The world-soul is waiting to be born ; as Radhakrishnan put it fifty years 
ago. The time and the place is here now. 

We should now move beyond our narrow religious and national parochialisms 
if that new world-soul is to be born. If a second world parliament of 
religions is to be held at the threshold of the 21st century in 1993, it 
cannot be an occasion for religions to advertise themselves, or for one 
religion to propose itself as the uniter of all religions. It should be a 
parliament to ponder two insistent demands of the hour - a) for deeper levels 
of meaning and fulfilment in human life , both personal and social, and b) for 
a comprehensive global self-awareness for all humanity in all nations - leading 
to justice and human dignity for all, to the abolition of war^f' and of the habit 
of settling disputes by force, and to the caring for that delicate balance 
that sustains life called the biosphere. 


The need for deeper levels of meaning and fulfilment is a global phenomenon, 
felt by many»Whether rich or poor,' whether heavily armed or incurably corrupt, 
we all need to get to that discipline of inner life and of social life that 
will deliver us from the humdrum monotony of a pointless pursuit of soul¬ 
killing affluence and undelayed gratification, as well as from poverty, 
indignity and injustice. A World Parliament of Religions should discuss the 
various disciplines in the various religions,the Ityidhidhyasa or the jtogachara , 
the upasana that leads to vision, enlightenment and fulfilment. We can have 
a little bit of theology and philosophy - which in moderate doses usually can 
not do much damage. But what we really need is a way, a path, a course of 
exercises, a technology for the spiritual life, for social and personal self- 
discipline, for overcoming the tamas within us as individuals and as societies. 
Only religion can do this. And humanity desperately needs good religion. 



We equally need to broaden our horizons beyond national boundaries, and to 
make our ' we f as inclusive as possible - all nations, all people, all 
humanity. We are one humanity, but we are hardly aware of that fact. We 
are one with the natural environment on which we depend for our biological 
life. We need to become aware not only of our belonging to this global 
humanity and its global environment; we need also to see the alienating 
structures in the global political economy and in cultural and academic 
life in every nation. As religious groups decide to take a lead in the 
struggle against corruption, injustice and inhumanity in human relations 
at personal, inter-communal and international levels, religion will become 
a source of light and joy, of peace and justice, not of darkness and despair, 
not of conservatism and communalism. 

The time is now. And the place is here, in India. Not in the Western world 
which has only recently come to experience the rich variety of global 
religion and which sees it sometimes as a threat. Here in this land of ours 
where our navaratnas or navadharmas - the nine religions, live together in 
fruitful co-existence, despite provocations by interested groups, is the 
place for such a parliament - not in Chicago or Moscow, not in Tokyo or 
Nairobi. Of the nine religions of India - five are indigenous, four are 
West Asian. The five born in this land are 1) Adidharma , the primal pre-vedic 
pre-Aryan vision that once moved our ancestors before the Aryan invasions, 
and which still moves our Girijans, Dalits and Adi-dravidas as well as others, 
i.e. Hindus, Muslims, Jains, Buddhists, Christians and Sikh/s,at the deepest 
level of our being; 2) the (jreat Sanatana-dharma , Vedic, Upanishadic, and 
post-Buddhist; 3) the equally great 'secular' Buddhadharma with its largely 
unexplored wealth of philosophical, logical and practical thought and 
experience; 4) the ascetic, ahimsa- based, life-respecting Jainatirtha and 
5) the last flower of Indian religion - the Khalsa of the Granth Saheb. The 
four west Asian religions to which this land has extended hospitality and 
given shelter for centuries - the religions of Zoroaster, Moses, Jesus and 
Mohammed. India the home of the nine faiths, can also be home to other 
religions - the Tao and the Shinto, the Primal Vision of the sub-sahara 
Africans and the Native Americans, of the Eskimos and the Maoris and many 
others besides. 



But we in this land of the navadharma seeking to bring world religions 


together for a "fellowship of faiths" has to be warned of two dangers. We 
Indians are great in organizing melas , even loan melas ; but a sarva-dharma- 
mela, a festival of all faiths, can too easily become^jme^e mela and have 
no impact on the life of the world. On the one hand j^must celebrate, 
cerebrate and communicate our fundamental unity. But it must also confront 
our real disunity. It is so easy to say that all religions are at the 
bottom one. Easy to say, but as far as I can see, simply not true. To 
say that Sankara and Mohammed say the same thing can be characterized only 
as lazy. If a Hindu scholar really believes it, I should think that once he 
has read Mohammed, he has no need to read Sankara, since after all they say 
the same thing. We should not be lazy in making such unthought-out state¬ 
ments, even if we may have great authorities behind us. A Sarva-dharma- 
mela must provide opportunities for examining all existing religious 
conflicts - especially the Hindu-Muslim, Hindu-Sikh and on the international 
scale, Muslim-Christian, Hindu-Christian, Buddhist-Hindu, Jewish-Muslim and 
other conflicts. The best contribution such a World Parliament of Religions 
with a Sarva-dharma-mela can make is in providing opportunities for small 
groups of leaders of conflicting religious communities to face each other 
and talk to each other in a spirit of honesty, humility, concord and amity. 
The first danger we have to guard against would be a lazy and unrealistic, 
and I may say insincere, being f nice T to each other. 

The other danger lies in bringing representatives of the 4000 million 
religious people of the world forgetting the other 1000 million who regard 
themselves as secular or non-religious. The success of a World Parliament of 
Religions would depend upon its capacity to comprehend all humanity - 
including those who despise or oppose religion. Our purpose is to pave 
the way to create a new world community of nations and cultures, in which 
communities which profess any religion or no religion can live together 
as members of one family. I am sure that Radhakrishnan, who regarded 
militant atheism more human than certain militant religions, could not 
have wished otherwise. 
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I hope his idea of a World Fellowship of Faiths will become real a 
few years before the centenary of the Chicago Parliament of Religions 
in 1993- 



The second major idea of the great Philosopher Statesman and Lokacharya 

was the revision of traditional Vedanta in order to take the Vyavaharika 

level of reality more seriously than in the past. He enunciated many 

JL'% C& 

of its principles - sra dharma social discipline and lokas^mgraha as 
world-ordering. In his UNESCO speech on Triumph of Man T s Mind he argued 
for a world without war and rivalry, without national parochialism, without 
corporate pride and envy. We need to bring some order to the quarrelling 
world of nations and cultures and religions and anti-religions, where 
nations and religions and races and cultures hate and despise, distrust 
and fear each other. A uniting orderliness is what Radhakrishnan called 
for - lokasamgraha as bringing the world under human control, not conquering 
and dominating it, but re-orienting human nature in such a way that the 
world truly becomes the body of humanity as a single rich and diverse 
reality. 

For Radhakrishnan as for Sri Aurobindo, the principle that makes Neo- 
Vedanta distinct from traditional Sankarite Advaita is the concept of 
devolution. In his most humanist lecture on The World T s Unborn Soul , his 
own Inaugural Lecture at the University of Oxford (October 20, 1936), 
which now forms the first chapter of his Eastern Religions and Western 
Thought , he put it this way: 

"when a man apprehends the supreme being, returns to the con ¬ 
crete, and controls his life in the light of its truth , he is 
a complete man ...personal life is not to be repressed in order 
to gain the end of religion. It is to be recreated and purified 
in the light of the higher truth. He in whom the spark of spirit 
glows, grows into a new man, the man of God, the transfigured 
person ... He works in the world with the faith that life in 
its pure quality is always noble and beautiful and only its 
frustration evil"" 1 ' 

This is the same basic idea of Sri Aurobindo, expressed there in more 
metaphysical terms, of the upward evolution of the soul into super-mind and 
then its downward devolution in the supermind into the world in order to 
transform it. 



Radhakrishnan 1 s neo-Vedanta may not be as metaphysical as that of Sri 

Aurobindo, but it is perhaps more dialectical and more related to current 

social realities. He realized that the Sanatanadharma has to be 

reinterpreted if it has to make sense in post-Islamic-invasion, post- 

European-colonial India. Radhakrishnan admired Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 

(1772-1832), whom he recognized as "the first Indian to realize the 

fundamental unity of spirit in the Hindu, Muslim and Christian 
2 

religions” 

Radhakrishnan ! s Neo-Vedanta is eschatological. He believed in the coming 
Kingdom of God. This is an aspect which Neo-Vedanta will need to clarify 
as it goes on developing. The "coming age" of fulfilment can be conceived 
only on the basis of a scheme of understanding that relates the vyavaharika 
to the paramarthika, so that the latter is reflected in the former, under- 
girded by it and nourished by it. Neo-Vedanta has to find a better 
grounding, ontologically, for the historical and the social. Radhakrishnan 
could see that the Jiva does not exist without the jada , the soul without 
the body. But he did not work out, as far as I know, a metaphysical- 
ontological basis for the body politic, for social formation, for time 
and history in relation to the eternal. This is a task which he has leftt* 
us to complete. 

Radhakrishnan assimilated many ideas of western liberal humanism, the 
Christian concept of the eschatological or coming Kingdom of God, and the 
positive values of modern scientific-technological civilisation, into his 
thought, seeking to integrate them. But he did not work out a consistent 
epistemology or ontology on the basis of which he could create a 
philosophically coherent Neo-Vedanta. That is a task for Hindu philosophers 
today. They will have to pay attention to the foundations in the Indian 
tradition for the priority Radhakrishnan gives to persons, and the doubtful 
logical-metaphysical basis for the distinction he makes between the material 
and the spiritual. 



The third contribution of Radhakrishnan that I want to highlight is his 
more generous assessment of the Indian heritage. He always included in 
that heritage Buddhism, Jainism and Sikhism as well as comparatively 
modern Hindu thinkers like Ram Mohan Roy, Ramakrishna, Rabindranath 
Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi - all of whom he calls n ecumenical men' 1 or 
vi^vamanava , a title which today I would give to Radhakrishnan 
himself. 

But what makes the minorities insecure in our country today is the 

tendency to identify Indian identity with Hindu identity. And Radhakrishnan 1 s 

definition of a Hindu is as follows' 

"A Hindu, for our purposes, is one who adopts in his life 

and conduct any of the religious traditions developed in 

India on the basis of the Vedas. Not only those who are 

born of Hindu parents, but those who trace Hindu ancestry 

on either side and do not belong to Islam or Christianity, 

3 

are Hindus” 

Now where does that leave Sikhs, Jews, Zoroasfcrians, Buddhists, Jains, 

Bahais, Dalits and Tribals? Unless Hinduism acknowledges itself to be 
only one of the nine religions of India, and gives up the claim of being 
the religion of India, its claims to being all-inclusive can be seen by the 
rest of us only as a totalitarian and undemocratic claim. What is the 
logic of insisting that religions born in a land have greater rights than 
religions which have come from outside? Would you accept the same principle 
in say, Thailand or Sri Lanka, where Buddhism and Hinduism are both 
imported from the outside? Can the principle be applied to Europe or 
America? 

Radhakrishnan, with all his nobility of soul, could not quite rise above 
this parochialism of the majority community in our country. His treatment 
of Buddhism and Jainism sounds quite supercilious and somewhat patronising. 

He could hardly justify the freedom of a human being to be converted to the 
religion of his choice, but he fervently justified the reconversion to 
Hinduism of Hindus who had embraced other religions by choice or 
force. 



If the hundred million Muslims, twenty-five million Christians, twenty 

million Sikhs, as well as the millions of dalits and tribals in our 

country are to feel secure in their Indian identity which they want to 

affirm as distinct from Hindu identity, there has to be a genuine reform 

movement in Hinduism which helps it to be more respectful and democratic 

towards non-Hindus in this country. In principle Radhakrishnan as a 

Visvamanava would have agreed with this view. He wanted upanayana to 

4 

be given to all Hindus - whether Brahmin or non-Brahmin . 

Our majority community has not always been willing to acknowledge the 

fact that much of what we regard today as Hindu came from outside India - 

/ 

with the Aryan invasions, with the immigration of Sakas and others from 
Central Asia, with the astronomy and mathematics we received from the 
Sumerians and Chaldeans, with the stimulation we received from the 
European Yavanas in the 4th century BC (Alexanders invasion) and in the 
Bactrian Greek Kingdoms in India of Demetrius and Menander, with the middle 
Eastern immigrations of Jews, Christians and Muslims from the first century 
to the 20th, with the Tibetan and Chinese help by which we have rediscovered 
the Buddhist scriptures which had been destroyed by the Hindus - the list 
can be very long. I think enough has been said on a very sensitive point. 

To say more would be to step on the toes of my friends. Radhakrishnan 
would not have approved that. He was a visvamanava and wanted all of us 

to be visvamanavas . 

It is to this great visvamanava of India whose birth centenary we celebrate 


this year, I pay this humble and I hope honest tribute. 



Notes : 


1. Radhakrishnan Reader , Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, Bombay, 1969, 
pp. 409-410, italics added. 

2. Fellowship of The Spirit : VIII. Radhakrishnan Reader . p.459. 

3. Hindu Pharma , Radhakrishnan Reader , p.202. 

4. Hindu Pharma Radhakrishnan Reader, p.201. 
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as a unique figure in the seoond of thes* ^ na is3a.^ e3f embodying 
an element that engages our hpeoial attention ttxi^x. 

There is one point about this medieval civilisatand 
its various monastic orders that has boen brought to av;r attention 
by H.W.Southern, who tells us that the religious co.."unities ware 
a mirror of the world from which they were supposed to be separated, 
both alike characterised by n duality of motives, i.e., greed for 
the things of the world and an ardent desire for happiness in the 
life to come. 

"They (i.e. The sooial conditions) ensured that the 
communities set apart from the vorld should become a 
mirror of the world in whioii they lived. Above all they 
stamped on these communities - even the most resistant - 
two features which are found in every part of medieval 
life* a strong grasp on the things of this wox-ld. and an 
ardent de3ire for the rewards of eternity. These two 
.«jul$ 1± oonflioting desires, operating simultaneously in 
the same people, lie behind many of the most important 
developments in Western history, and they are most fully 
exemplified in the medieval religious orders*’!. 


It wan natural then that the monastic movement as Franois 
of Asais3i knew it was one which had become not only a .part of the 
establishment, but an indolent, powerful, '.vealthy, privileged, 
almost domineering, and largely impersonal part of the establish¬ 
ment, an institution to be dreaded and rovired as as auoh as the 
king. The monasteries owned most of the land, often in small or 
great parcels widely scattered, received aa gifts from various 
feudal barons. The monks had to engage themselves in the manage¬ 
ment of this property, fighting off usurper*- &r.d squatters, 

poachers and thieves, the monks often went to live in those small 
patches of land, (for their management on behalf of the divine 
community),' and soon beoame fully engrossed in fhs greed end 
avarice that dominated the secular society. 



Even the Cistercians, who consciously revolted against 
the affluence, pomp and indeidpline of the Benediotine orders, 
espousing the cs/use of evangelical poverty, were far from immune 
to the charges of aggression, arrogance, cupidity and avarice 2 . 

It was in this context of avarice and cupidity invading 
even the citadels of asceticism that Francis dared to reverse the 
usual adage and hold the view that a bird in the bush ie better 
than two in the hand. 

There are'probably two eouroes for this great interest 
of St. Franoic in brother Sum and brother in animals and 

birds, in the whole of nature. Cnt of these probably was a re¬ 
turn to the primitive simplicity cf /syr-onim- llonasticism. The 
Fhilckalia is full of stories of how Antony of Egypt and Paul of 
Thebes lived in the closest natural friendship with the animals 
of the wilderness, how liens and wolves behaved in a move than 
humanly considerate and respectful way towards these simple, tin- 
threatening, loving human beings. If Francis had read St. Athana 
sius’ Life cf St. Antony or any other collection of stories about 
the Egyptian desert fathers, he should have come across many of 
these stories. 

The second source was his own vision of the universe - 
of nature as the book of God, in which if one learns to read, one 
soon come3 to know of God. The liber naturo e tradition insists 
that the universe is the creation of the vfcxcd of God, and reveals 
its Creator. It is the power of God which holds the urn verse 
together, it is in the Word of God that it is manifested, and it 
is by the spirit of God that it is seen and understood^. The world 
is a book inscribed by the finger of God. Evex-y tiling is a letter 

of God, a communication of God, and transmits the word of God. 

*8 

This ie an old tradition in both East and '.Vest. lugo^St. Victor 
expresses it in his commentary on Dionysius 1 Celestial Hierarchy ; 
The capacity to read the book of God in nature has been dimned 
because of human sin. In Christ it beoones restored: man's eyes 
are healed of their cataract. Natural theology for the ancient 
Western tradition^was not independent of the revelation in Chrit; 
only that revelation makes it possible for it to function. 

Francis saw God in everything. He felt threatened 
by nothing, God was at work in all things. Only when one is 

A, 

totally unafraid can one genuinely love. And Franois loved. He 
loved because God is love, and the 1 r-'e of God. is in everything. 


2. Southern, op.oit . p. 252. 

3. Dominique Gagnan. Francois atfc livre de la Nature .in Etudes 
Francisoaines, Tom. xXIiI. No. bf> (T97TI Isi Trim) See esp. p,9 2 


Orthodox theology and Pagan culture 
—A Tribute to St. Basil 


St. Basil was one of the best educated persons of his time, 
second to none, Christian or pagan, in sheer erudition. Not only 
that, St. Basil sent his disciples to study with the best masters of the 
time-be they Christian or pagan. He sent many students from 
Cappadocia to study with Libanius, the leading pagan Sophist and 
Rhetorician of his day. 1 Libanius was so much an admirer of St. 
Basil that the quality of both men shine out of their letters despite 
the sophistry of the pagan : 

Libanius to Basil: 

“ Behold I have sent you a speech, all streaming with sweat as 
I am! How should I be otherwise, when sending my speech to 
one who by his skill in oratory is able to show that the wisdom 
of Plato and the ability of Demosthenes were belauded in vain? 
I feel like a gnat compared with an elephant. How I shiver 
and shake, as I reckon up the day, when you will inspect my 
performance! I am almost out of my wits!” 2 

And the equally impressive reply of St. Basil: “ I have read 
your speech and have immensely admired it. O Muses! O 
Learning! O Athens! What do you not give to those who love 
you! What fruits do not they gather who spend even a short 
time with you! Oh for your copiously flowing fountain! What 
men all who drink of it are shown to be! I seemed to see the 
man himself in your speech, in the company of his chattering 
little woman. A living story has been inscribed on the ground 
by Libanius, who alone has bestowed the gift of life on his 
words!” 3 


1. See epistle 335 and 337 addressed to Libanius, introducing a student. The 
debate about the authenticity of the Basil-Libanius correspondence has now 
subsided, and most scholars regard them as authentic- 

2. Epistle 352 (full text). Eng. Tr. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Series Two 
Vol. VIII: p. 325 

3. Ep. 353. Greek Text in Roy. J. Deferrari (Ed). St. Basil, the Letters , 
4 Vols. Loeb Classical Library, Harvard Univ. Press, 1926 
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This was not mere rhetoric, for St. Basil despite his sophist 
training, was resolutely honest and his admiration for the pagan 
Libanius was sincere, as was Libanius’ for Basil. And Libanius had 
that bold affection towards St. Basil, to say in the preface of a letter 
requesting the Bishop to help the pagan with some timber rafters 
from the Pontic Woods for the latter’s house construction : “ Every 
bishop is something hard to get something out of” but, in saying 
so used an expression pragma dysgripiston which realty means 
“something hard to fish from”. And St. Basil promptly accepts 
the banter and sends the rafters with a reply that is a rhetorical de¬ 
light. Basil says in effect “you with your sophistry has fished out 
from the depths of Plato the fish that you wanted and that it is 
Basil who is impaled on the rafters”. 

This was not just rhetorical playing with words, but out of 
genuine respect for what was good among the pagans. But for St. 
Basil, faith was necessary to truly test knowledge as he makes clear 
in his epistle 235 to Amphilocius of Iconium in his reply to the 
latter’s questions. But the human mind has a double tendency, 
one for evil and one for good, one for the false and another for the 
true. Right judgment is possible with the aid of God’s spirit; 
but even this judgment is but partial, even when it is true. The 
mind can know; but it has limits. 4 There is nothing bad about 
knowing as such. And pagan knowledge is not forbidden to the 
Christian. 

But the Christian has to have the special capacity for the dis¬ 
cernment of the good. There is no objective criteria that can be 
publicly and generally applied to pagan knowledge. The discern¬ 
ment is a gift that comes with growth in grace. 

Yet growth in grace does not automatically bring this power of 
discernment. It comes with internal freedom and integrity. Some 
people may be far advanced in forms of piety which to us look like 
growth in grace, and yet their judgments about outside reality may 
be quite ignorant and prejudiced. It was St. Basil’s acquired know¬ 
ledge, when combined with his growth in grace and integrity, that 
gave him the freedom and the power to know what is good outside 
the Church and to be fearless in its appreciation. Much of our 
present day theology is so culturally insular and so uninformed 
about reality outside the Church, about other cultures and other 
religions, other philosophical perspectives and religious experiences. 

This is especially true of much Orthodox theology which claims 
to be patterned after the style of St. Basil. We have all to become 
much more open and unafraid, if we are to make the vibrant splend¬ 
our of Orthodox theology hum and shine again. 


4. Ep. 234, 235 



